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Government 


With  one  new  amendment*  the  ThomasTaft 
federal  aid  to  education  bill  was  passed  in  the  Senate  this 
month  by  a  vote  of  58  to  15.  Tacked  on  at  the  last  minute 
was  a  clause  which  forbids  the  Office  of  Education  to  in¬ 
spect  state  school  records. 

Other  amendments  killed  in  the  Senate  may  be  expected 
to  show  up  again  when  the  House  debates  the  $300,000,000 
school  aid  measure.  They  include  those  that  would  pro¬ 
hibit  aid  to  private  and  parochial  schools,  assure  aid  to 
private  and  parochial  schools,  deny  aid  to  states  with 
segregated  school  systems,  confine  aid  to  low-income 
states,  issue  grants  on  the  basis  of  school  population,  set 
up  minimum  salaries  for  teachers. 

Caniliy  of  contempt  of  court*  three  school  board 
members  and  Supt.  J.  Walter  Kenney  of  Gloucester  Coun¬ 
ty,  Va.,  have  been  fined  $250  each  for  failure  to  obey  a 
federal  court  order  to  equalize  facilities  of  white  and 
Negro  schools.  The  order,  issued  last  summer  to  both 
Gloucester  and  King  George  Counties  by  U.  S.  District 
Judge  Sterling  Hutcheson,  had  not  impressed  Gloucester 
County  voters.  When  the  board  proposed  a  $300,000  bond 
issue  for  a  new  Negro  high  school,  they  voted  it  down. 
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King  George  County,  however,  started  construction  on  h 
new  Negro  school. 

The  first  time  a  Southern  school  board  has  been  fined 
for  discrimination,  it  will  not  be  the  last,  according  to  the 
Nat.  Assn,  for  Advancement  of  Colored  People  which  filed 
the  original  charges  and  followed  them  up  with  motions 
for  contempt.  The  association  has  similar  action  pending 
in  four  other  Virginia  counties  and  is  keeping  a  close  eye 
on  the  new  King  George  Negro  school  to  see  if  its  facil¬ 
ities  will  be  comparable  to  those  in  white  high  schools. 

As  a  tribute  to  «l.  Edgar  Hoover  in  his  25th 
year  as  chief  of  the  FBI,  bills  have  been  introduced  in 
both  houses  of  Congress  for  the  establishment  of  a  model 
school  for  rehabilitation  of  juvenile  delinquents.  Under 
the  proposal,  federal  funds  would  match  private  contribu¬ 
tions  for  construction  and  operation  of  the  school. 

Bills  to  aid  school  construction  are  mounting 
in  Congress.  Studying  them  in  the  Senate  is  an  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  sub-unit  headed  by  Minnesota’s 
Senator  Humphrey,  who  has  introduced  one  of  the  pro¬ 
posals  himself.  His  measure  calls  for  $500,000, (X)0  in 
grants  for  school  buildings,  compared  with  Neely’s  S.  287 
and  Irving’s  H.R.  3849  which  provide  $150,0()0,000  for 
construction,  $5,000,000  for  surv'ey  of  building  needs. 

-  “One  of’ the  hewesf  proposals  is  Aat  entered  by  Senator 
John  Bricker  and  Representative  Clarence  J.  Brown  of 
Ohio.  Authorizing  expenditure  of  $1,250,000,000  over 
five  years,  it  specifies  that  no  state  shall  receive  less  than 
$300,000  annually. 

Progress  in  iiiCE*Enan  schools  was  reported  last 
month  to  educators  who  assembled  in  Chiemsee,  Germany, 
at  the  first  International  Conference  of  Comparative  Edu¬ 
cation.  But  along  with  headway  toward  democratizing 
German  education,  U.  S.,  French  and  British  educators 
working  with  Military  Governments  revealed  a  disturbing 
situation:  former  Nazi  party  members,  they  said,  are  re¬ 
turning  in  droves  to  their  old  teaching  jobs.  While  their 
teaching  licenses  were  revoked  after  the  war,  German  de- 
Nazification  courts  have  cleared  many  of  them — and  thus 
they  are  not  only  eligible,  but  entitled,  to  jobs  in  schools 
under  civil  service  rules.  If  the  U.  S.  should  walk  out  on 
the  Carman  educational  program,  nationalistic  and  re- 
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actionary  elements  will  take  over,  Dr.  Alonzo  G.  Grace, 
director  of  education  for  the  U.  S.  Military  Government, 
warned  the  group. 

Reversing  a  liability  ruling,  the  Appellate  Divi¬ 
sion  in  Brooklyn  has  dismissed  a  $50,000  award  for  per¬ 
sonal  injury  against  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  and  has  authorized  a  new  hearing  of  the  suit.  Last 
year  a  lower  court  made  the  award  to  a  pupil  who  had  lost 
the  sight  of  an  eye  as  a  result  of  a  classroom  accident 
which  occurred  when  the  teacher  had  left  the  room  to  get 
additional  supplies.  Not  only  was  the  verdict  the  largest 
on  record  for  injury  at  school  (see  “A  Record  Verdict  for 
Personal  Injury”  March  5,  1948  EDUCATION  SUMMARY), 
but  it  seemed  to  imply  that  if  an  accident  occurs  during  a 
teacher’s  absence  from  a  classroom,  a  condition  of  neg¬ 
ligence  exists.  The  Appellate  Division,  however,  said: 
“There  is  no  proof  that  the  teacher’s  absence  was  a  prox¬ 
imate  cause  of  the  accident.  The  proximate  cause  was  the 
unforeseen  act  of  the  pupil  who  threw  a  pencil  to  another 
pupil.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

45  State  School  Systems.  Council  of  State  Governments.  1.113  E. 
60th  St.,  Chicafco.  $4.  (.4  study  of  the  organization,  administra¬ 
tion  and  financing  of  public  elementary  and  secondary  education 
in  the  48  states.  .Authorized  by  the  Governors'  Conference  last 
summer,  the  report  has  been  prepared  for  the  Council  by  Dr. 
Francis  S.  Chase  of  the  U.  of  Chicago,  and  Dr.  Edgar  L.  Morphet, 
of  W ashington,  D.  C.) 

How  to  Avoid  Federal  Control  of  Education,  Edgar  Fuller.  1201 
16th  St.,  N.K'.,  IV ash.  6,  D.  C.  (A  reprint  of  an  article,  appearing 
in  the  May  1949  NEA  Jour.,  uhich  explains  how  the  Thomas-Taft 
federal  aid  bill  would  prevent  federal  control  of  schools.) 


Administration 

11 -year  pablie  sehool  systems  are  disappear¬ 
ing  in  the  United  States,  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  re¬ 
ports.  In  1937-38.  seven  states  —  Georgia,  Louisiana. 
Maryland,  North  Carolina.  South  Carolina,  Texas  and 
Virginia — offered  only  11  years  of  public  education,  but 
now  all  have  turned,  or  are  turning,  to  12-year  systems. 

Ae€*eptanee  of  sorviee  training  as  a  substitute 

for  all  or  part  of  regular  high  school  work  is  recommended 
by  45  State  Departments  of  Education,  according  to  latest 
statistics*  compiled  by  the  Amer.  Council  of  Education’s 
Commission  on  Accreditation  of  Service  Experiences.  The 
three  exceptions,  Iowa,  Maine  and  Rhode  Island,  limit 
credit  for  service  courses  to  veterans  who  were  inducted 
prior  to  certain  dates,  while  two  others,  Tennessee  and 
Texas,  recommend  acceptance  of  U.  S.  Armed  Forces  In¬ 
stitute  credits,  but  do  not  recognize  courses  of  certain 
service  schools,  the  Commission  reports. 

All  states,  except  Iowa  and  Kansas,  issue  or  permit  in¬ 
dividual  high  schools  to  issue  high  school  equivalency 
diplomas  on  the  basis  of  General  Educational  Development 
tests.  While  a  small  number  of  states  had  such  programs 
for  adults  before  the  war,  most  started  the  practice  for  the 
benefit  of  veterans.  Now,  however,  25  states  issue  high 
school  equivalency  diplomas  to  any  adult  who  passes  the 


necessary  tests.  There  is  one  universal  rule  covering  such 
diplomas:  in  no  state  is  an  applicant  eligible  until  after 
the  class  of  which  he  would  be  a  member  has  graduated. 

Accreditation  policies  vary  widely  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  the  Commission  notes.  While  credit  for  basic  training 
was  once  granted  by  all  states,  only  10  are  continuing  the 
practice  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  enlist  or  are  drafted 
into  the  Army  in  peacetime.  For  issuance  of  equivalency 
certificates,  many  states  require  an  average  score  of  45  on 
GED  tests  (or  individual  scores  of  35  on  each  of  the 
parts),  but  others  demand  a  score  of  50.  In  addition  to 
tests,  some  states  also  demand  credits  in  one  or  two  spe¬ 
cific  courses — in  six  American  history  is  required;  in 
Texas  and  Washington,  state  history  and  government. 

Prices  of  fexfbouks  have  risen  85' <'  since  1939, 
according  to  the  Amer.  Textbook  Publishers  Institute, 
1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y.  It  has  figures  avail¬ 
able  for  superintendents  who  might  find  the  data  valuable 
when  requesting  funds  for  increased  spending  on  books. 

rhanges  in  eolloge  entrance  testing  have 
been  announced  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board.  In  1949-50,  there  will  be  a  single  morning  pro¬ 
gram  for  all  candidates,  but  in  the  afternoon  they  may 
choose  between  the  achievenient  tests  previously  offered 
and  two  additional  options  in  mathematics.  Dates  have 
been  advanced  from  those  previously  reported  to  permit 
colleges  to  act  upon  applications  and  notify  applicants  of 
acceptance  or  reiection  before  they  leave  high  school. 
However,  test  dates  for  the  rest  of  this  school  year  remain 
unchanged. 

A  A^ational  I’itizens  f 'ommissiun  to  aid  pub¬ 
lic  schools  has  been  established  by  28  prominent  Amer¬ 
icans,  With  headquarters  at  2  West  45th  St..  New  York 
City,  the  group  will  serve  communities  as  a  clearing 
house  of  information  on  public  school  problems.  The 
first  commission  of  its  type,  its  28  members  represent  no 
specific  groups  and  are  not  educators.  Commission  chair¬ 
man  is  Roy  E.  Larsen,  president  of  Time,  Inc.  Members 
include  Walter  Lippmann,  Beardsley  Ruml,  George  Gal¬ 
lup  and  Mrs.  Bruce  Gould,  editor  of  the  Ladies'  Home 
Journal.  Initial  financial  support  has  come  from  the 
Carnegie  Corp.,  it  is  reported. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

•Accreditation  Policies  of  State  Depts.  of  Education  for  the  Evalu¬ 
ation  of  Service  Experiences  and  USAFl  Examinations.  Comm,  on 
Accreditation  of  Service  Experiences  of  the  .Amer.  Council  on  Ed. 
1703  K  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.  C. 

“The  Use  of  Public  Opinion  and  Market  Research  Techniques  in 
Education,”  Julian  L.  W oodward.  Educational  Record,  Apr.  1949. 
744  Jackson  PL,  W ash.  6,  D.  C.  (How  research  techniques  used  by 
business,  labor  and  government  may  be  valuable  to  school  systems 
in  measuring  public  relations.) 

Catholic  Secondary  Education,  Sister  Mary  Janet,  S.C.  Dept,  of 
Ed.,  Nat.  Catholic  Welfare  Conference,  Wash.,  D.  C.  146p.  $1.50. 
( A  study,  prepared  on  the  basis  of  statistics,  which  gives  an  over-all 
picture  of  secondary  education  in  Catholic  schools.) 

A  Documentary  History  of  Education  in  the  South  before  1860. 
Edgar  Wallace  Knight.  U.  of  N.  C.  Press,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  753p. 
$12.50.  (The  first  of  a  series  of  works  on  Southern  educational 
history.) 
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Professional  Relations 


To  broaden  its  pnblie  relations  pro|{ram 

in  a  legislative  year,  and  at  the  same  time  to  effect  needed 
economy,  the  Nebraska  Education  Assn,  announced  last 
fall  that  it  would  no  longer  publish  a  monthly  journal,  but 
would  put  all  of  its  publication  funds  into  the  weekly 
newspaper.  Nebraska  Education  Netvs.  Since  then,  the 
new’spaper  has  been  distributed  not  only  to  association 
members,  but  also  to  citizens  in  the  state  who  receive  each 
issue  through  the  compliments  of  some  staff  member  of 
their  local  schools. 

The  May  6  issue  of  the  News  serves  one  more  purpose. 
A  special  edition  on  teacher  recruitment,  it  has  been  dis¬ 
tributed  to  all  high  school  seniors  in  the  state.  Features 
include  a  quiz  which  will  help  students  decide  whether 
they  would  like  to  teach,  articles  on  opportunities  in  teach¬ 
ing,  a  report  on  each  college  in  Nebraska  that  offers 
teachers’  training. 

(For  a  report  of  efforts  to  interest  junior  college  students  in 
entering  the  teaching  field,  see  “New  Junior  College  Courses” 
CURRICULA.) 

For  tbeir  contributions  to  education,  four 
writers,  a  radio  network  and  a  daily  newspaper  have  been 
cited  by  the  Education  Writers  Assn.,  an  organization  cre¬ 
ated  in  1947  to  stimulate  interest  in,  and  promote  the  qual¬ 
ity  of,  educational  news  reporting.  Winning  the  awards 
were:  (1)  Docia  Karell  for  a  series  of  stories  covering  a 
survey  of  Springfield  (Mo.)  schools  (2)  Fred  Hechinger 
for  his  article,  “The  Battle  for  German  Youth,”  appearing 
in  the  February  1948  Harpers  (3)  David  Taylor  Marke 
of  the  Associated  Press  for  his  story  covering  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court  decision  in  the  Champaign  case  (4)  Ben¬ 
jamin  Fine  of  the  New  York  Times  for  continuous  report¬ 
ing  (5)  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  for  its  docu¬ 
mentary,  “Report  Card”  (6)  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  for  its  editorial.  “Something  Can  Be  Done,”  de¬ 
scribing  the  crisis  in  education. 

Twelve  teaebinfi  jobs  in  Oreece  are  available 
to  secondary-school  teachers  who,  preferably,  are  single 
and  have  a  master’s  degree,  the  Board  of  Foreign  Scholar¬ 
ships  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  State  has  announced. 
Applications  should  be  made  with  the  Amer.  Schools  Serv¬ 
ice,  Amer.  Council  on  Education,  744  Jackson  Place,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

KeminarM  in  driver  education,  each  lasting 
one  week,  are  to  be  conducted  this  summer  at  George 
Peabody  College,  the  U.  of  Illinois  and  the  U.  of  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Tuition  free,  they  are  sponsored  by  the  Amer. 
Automobile  Assn. 

To  bring  men  into  teaching,  Herschel  N.  Scott, 
of  the  Lane  Technical  high  school  in  Chicago,  advises 
these  measures  in  the  April  North  Central  Assn.  Quarterly: 
(1)  teachers  should  be  given  family  allowances  (2) 
schools  should  keep  separate  lists  of  men  and  women 
teachers  eligible  for  positions,  and  school  heads  should  be 
permitted  to  decide  whether  a  man  or  woman  should  be 


appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  (3)  accrediting  agencies  should 
give  fair  warning,  then  insist  that  at  least  50%  of  all 
teaching  personnel  in  member  schools  be  men. 

Fewer  men  are  in  the  public  schools  than  at  any  time 
in  history,  Mr.  Herschel  points  out.  In  1880,  43%  of  100 
persons  on  public  school  staffs  were  men;  in  1920,  14%; 
in  1940,  20%  ;  at  present,  13%.  This  13%,  he  adds,  in¬ 
cludes  some  95%  of  all  school  administrators. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
The  Teacher  and  the  Small  Community,  Houard  ].  McClusky.  V. 
of  Neb.  Press,  Lincoln,  Neb.  62p.  75c.  (A  discussion  of  the  role 
teachers  can  play  in  improving  community  life,  this  book  is  one  of 
a  new  “Small  School  Series”  published  by  the  U.  of  Neb.  Press.) 
“The  Operation  of  a  Selective  Admissions  Program  in  a  Teachers 
College,”  Roscoe  L.  West.  Educational  Record.  Apr.  1949.  744 
Jackson  PL,  Wash,  6,  D.  C.  (Report  of  the  selective  admissions 
program  at  the  State  Teachers  College,  Trenton,  N.  ].) 
Requirements  for  Certification  of  Teachers.  Counselors  and  Admin¬ 
istrators,  for  Elementary  Schools.  Secondary  Schools  and  Junior 
Colleges.  Robt.  C.  W oellner  and  M.  Aurilla  Wood.  V.  of  Chicago 
Press.  43.50.  ( Requirements  are  given  according  to  states.) 
Summer  Opportunities  for  Teachers  of  Children  Two  to  Twelve 
Years  of  Age,  dssn.  for  Childhood  Ed.,  1200  I5th  St.,  N.W,,  Wash. 
5,  D.  C.  40c. 


Teaching  Methods  and  Problems 


As  a  basis  for  language  study,  Latin  is  no  more 
helpful  than  a  modern  language,  whether  it  be  German, 
French  or  Spanish,  according  to  Prof.  Gilbert  C,  Kettel- 
kamp,  supervisor  of  teacher  training  in  languages  at  the 
U.  of  Illinois  College  of  Education. 

Prof.  Kettelkamp  bases  his  statement  on  a  study  of  the 
grades  of  students  studying  a  second  foreign  language  at 
the  University  high  school  in  Urbana  and  at  the  Thorn¬ 
ton  township  high  school  in  Harvey,  Ill.  Students  always 
made  better  grades  in  the  second  foreign  language  studied, 
regardless  of  what  language  had  been  taken  previously, 
he  said. 

Like  other  languages.  Latin  should  be  studied  for  its 
contributions  to  the  learner  which  are  transferable  to 
other  studies,  such  as  history,  literature,  sociology  and 
fine  arts.  Prof.  Kettelkamp  points  out.  However,  he  em¬ 
phasizes:  “The  most  economical  fin  point  of  student’s 
time)  means  of  attaining  a  relatively  high  grade  level  in 
a  foreign  language — as  now  taught — is  to  begin  the  study 
of  that  language  directly,  and  not  devote  time  and  effort  to 
a  different  subject,  no  matter  how  close  the  apparent  rela¬ 
tionship  of  the  two.” 

A  survey  of  current  affairs  teaebing  recent¬ 
ly  was  completed  by  three  New  York  City  teachers  who 
visited  classrooms  throughout  the  country  this  year  at  the 
suggestion  (and  expense)  of  the  New  York  Times.  Their 
first  report  emphasizes  these  faults  with  present  programs: 
(1)  there  is  a  tendency  to  teach  current  affairs  in  isolation 
from  other  studies  (2)  schools  fail  to  realize  goals  that 
have  been  set. 

While  ideally,  one  of  the  teachers  said,  in  teaching  con¬ 
temporary  affairs,  the  past  should  be  related  to  the  present, 
too  often  current  events  and  history  are  handled  as  sepa- 
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rate  subjects.  In  addition,  schools  fail  to  guide  such  study 
so  that  it  will  be  personally  helpful  for  students.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Nat.  Council  for  the  Social  Studies,  goals  for 
current  affairs  instruction  should  be  (1)  developing  a 
concern  in  pupils  for  the  welfare  of  people  and  nations 
(2)  helping  students  acquire  and  integrate  information 
from  many  sources  (3)  developing  competence  in  reading, 
listening,  discussing,  and  in  obtaining,  evaluating  and  or¬ 
ganizing  information  (4)  developing  responsible  citizens 
who  take  active  part  in  local,  national  and  international 
affairs. 

The  report  mentions  some  localities  that  have  had  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  improving  current  affairs  instruction  because  of 
attitudes  of  community  groups  which  want  schools  to  stick 
to  the  3R’s.  It  cites  others  for  their  exceptional  programs. 
One  of  these  is  Pueblo,  Colo.,  where  an  active  student 
council  plans  home-room  and  assembly  forums  on  current 
issues,  where  the  school  newspaper  publishes  a  column, 
“Understanding  World  Affairs,”  where  groups  of  students 
appear  at  club  meetings  in  the  community  to  take  part  in 
discussions  of  national  and  international  problems.  (For  a 
suggestion  on  teaching  current  economics,  see  AUDIO-VISUAL.) 

Reading  speed  and  comprehension  show 
little  relationship,  according  to  Thorsten  R.  Carlson  who 
reports  an  investigation  of  the  relative  efficiency  of  fast 
and  slow  readers  in  the  March  Jour,  of  Educational  Re¬ 
search.  He  reports  that  at  the  upper  levels  of  intelligence, 
rapid  readers  seem  to  he  the  more  efficient,  but  at  the  mid¬ 
dle  and  lower  levels,  slow  readers  seem  to  have  better 
comprehension.  He  concludes:  “Speed  of  reading  is  not 
a  unitary  concept  that  can  be  coped  with  in  a  group  situa¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  complicated  and  involved  problem  that  must 
be  resolved  for  each  individual  case.”  While  it  may  be 
well  to  “whip  up”  the  reading  speed  of  the  “lazy”  type 
reader,  any  instruction  emphasizing  speed  per  se  is  apt 
to  be  disastrous  to  the  comprehension  of  less  able  students, 
he  adds. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

^  Children’s  Experiences  Prior  to  First  Grade  and  Success  in  Be¬ 
ginning  Reading.  Millie  Corrine  AImv.  Bur.  of  Pubns..  Teachers 
College.  Columbia  U.,  N.  Y.  27,  N.  Y.  124p.  $2.35.  (Report  of  a 
study  of  pre-school  exoeriences  and  reading  ability  of  hrst  grade 
pupils  in  Elrrwnt,  N.  Y.  The  author  concludes  that  children  who 
have  had  a  variety  of  reading  experiences  are  more  likely  to  suc¬ 
ceed  in  first  grade  reading  than  those  who  have  not.) 


Currieuta 


To  obtain  the  hi^hcfit  rating  given  by  the 
Massachusetts  State  Department  of  Education,  high 
schools  from  now  on  must  provide,  among  other  addition¬ 
al  features,  driver  education  and  consumer  education.  The 
revised  standards  were  announced  by  the  Department  last 
month. 

Improvement  of  seienee  offerinffs  in  the 

elementary  grades  is  the  aim  of  a  new  project  of  the 
Office  of  Education.  Its  first  phase  has  been  a  survey  of 
instruction  in  science  teaching  offered  by  teachers  colleges. 
Another  is  a  study  of  science  curriculum  in  rural  schools. 


A  study  of  remedial  readini*  programs 

in  183  high  schools  reveals  that  more  than  half  of  them 
have  been  started  during  the  past  six  years,  according  to 
Professors  William  G.  Brink  and  Paul  A.  Witty  of  North¬ 
western  U.  Less  than  13%  have  been  conducted  for  more 
than  12  years,  they  report.*  The  authors  recommend:  all 
schools  should  initiate  developmental  reading  programs, 
thus  eliminating  need  for  some  of  the  remedial  instruction. 

AVw  Junior  eoilegie  courses  in  IS  of  California’s 
57  junior  colleges  give  students  an  introduction  to  teach¬ 
ing.  Often  entitled  “Introduction  to  Education.”  the 
courses  are  designed  to  stimulate  interest  in  teaching  as 
a  career,  to  present  data  concerning  the  teachers’  shortage 
and  its  effect  on  the  nation,  to  provide  general  knowledge 
of  the  function  of  the  school  and  to  give  students  a  broad 
knowledge  of  the  organization  of  education  on  national, 
state  and  local  levels.  Most  of  the  courses  offer  students  an 
opportunity  to  observe  elementary  classrooms  in  session, 
some  include  practice  teaching. 

To  balance  tbc  music  pro|fram«  the  High 
Point  (N.  C.)  school  system  recently  has  given  greater 
emphasis  to  stringed  instruments.  While  the  all-school 
orchestra  had  been  a  popular  music  activity.  Director  of 
Music  Julian  Helms  found  that  in  order  to  expand  its 
membership,  it  was  necessary,  first,  to  find  more  violinists. 
Starting  last  September,  a  program  that  will  build  the 
future  string  section  was  put  into  operation  in  grade 
schools.  Fifteen  students  from  each  of  four  fifth  grades 
were  selected  for  violin  instruction  according  to  their  in¬ 
terest  and  musical  ability,  the  school  board  purchased  IS 
instruments  for  each  school,  and  violin  classes  were  sched¬ 
uled  daily. 

Mr.  Helms  sees  no  reason  why  schools  should  not  have 
orchestras.  He  believes  that  the  usual  excuse  for  bands 
taking  their  place  in  high  school  music  programs — i.e. 
that  students  are  not  interested  in  strings — is  invalid.  The 
fault,  he  believes,  lies  with  music  teachers  who  are  un¬ 
willing  and  afraid  to  teach  string  classes. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

*“Current  Practices  in  Remedial  Reading  in  Secondary  Schools,” 
Wm.  G.  Brink  and  Paul  A.  Witty,  School  Review,  May-June  1949. 
5750  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago  37. 

A  Primer  of  Life  Adjustment  Education  for  Youth,  /.  Dan  Hull. 
Amer.  Technical  Society,  Drexel  Ave.  at  58th  St.,  Chicago.  30p.  40c. 

"Organizing  for  Cooperative  Curriculum  Efforts”  Jour,  of  the  Assn, 
for  Supv.  &  Cur.  Development.  1201  16th  St.,  N.W .,  W ash.  6,  D.  C. 
(A  collection  of  articles  on  how  schools  have  organized  to  improve 
their  programs.) 

Safety  Thru  Elementary  Science,  Nat.  Science  Teachers  Assn.. 
1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.  C.  40p.  50c.  (A  bulletin  designed 
to  help  teachers  of  upper  elementary  grades  make  safety  a  part 
of  science  instruction.) 

Educating  for  Freedom,  Wash.  State  Dept,  of  Public  Instruction. 
515  S.  Eastside  St.,  Olympia,  Wash.  (An  illustrated  pamphlet  out¬ 
lining  activities  and  projects  in  citizenship  education  being  con¬ 
ducted  in  Washington  schools.) 

"The  Library  Program  in  the  Junior  High  School,”  Carrie  Marit 
^  ^  Tinker.  Social  Studies,  May  1949.  809  N.  19th  St.,  Philadelphia 
'  30.  (An  example  of  how  the  library  can  be  used  in  connection  with 

7th  and  8th  grade  social  studies.) 
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Guidance. 


Stndy  of  students’  grades  at  the  U.  of  Indiana 
has  revealed  that  students  whose  fathers  are  farmers  make 
the  best  scholastic  records,  according  to  Presley  S.  Sikes, 
dean  of  the  Indiana  U.  junior  division.  After  a  study  of 
the  records  of  1,046  pupils  who  entered  the  university  as 
freshmen  in  1946,  he  announced  this  month  that  farmers’ 
children  averaged  1.6;  students  whose  fathers  were  pro¬ 
fessional  men,  businessmen,  proprietors  and  managers 
averaged  1.4;  sons  and  daughters  of  wholesale  and  retail 
dealers  and  skilled  workmen  averaged  1.3;  children  of 
laborers  and  clerks,  1.2;  children  of  servants,  0.7.  Among 
other  findings  in  the  study:  (1)  athletes’  grades  were 
considerably  lower  than  those  of  non-athletes  (2)  grades 
of  fraternity  and  non-fraternity  members  were  about  the 
same  (3)  poorest  work  usually  was  done  in  the  junior 
year,  best  in  the  sophomore  year  (4)  size  of  the  high 
school  the  student  attended  had  little  bearing  on  grades 
15)  there  was  a  close  relationship  between  English  grades 
and  general  scholastic  achievement. 

Adequate  training  for  enunBelorfi  should  in¬ 
clude  graduate  work  in  these  areas,  according  to  standards 
recently  adopted  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Counselor 
Preparation:  (1)  philosophy  and  principles  of  guidance 
and  counseling  (2)  growth  and  development  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  (3)  techniques  used  in  the  study  of  the  individual 
for  the  purposes  of  counseling  (4)  techniques  in  collecting 
and  using  occupational,  educational  and  other  information 
(5)  techniques  used  in  counseling  (6)  administrative  and 
community  relationships  (7)  supervised  experience. 

The  committee  which  framed  the  standards  is  com¬ 
posed  of  representatives  of  public  and  professional  agen¬ 
cies.  including  the  Amer.  Psychological  Assn..  Nat.  Re¬ 
habilitation  Assn.,  Office  of  Education.  State  Supervisors 
of  Guidance  Services  and  Counselor  Training,  Veterans’ 
Administration,  U.  S.  Employment  Service.  Amer.  College 
Personnel  Assn,  and  the  Nat.  Vocational  Guidance  Assn. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Elmtown’s  Youth,  A.  B.  Hollingshead.  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc., 
440  4th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  16.  480p.  tH.  (The  study  of  a  typical  small 
town — and  how  the  social  behacior  of  adolescents  was  affected  by 
the  social  position  of  their  families.) 

Offerings  in  Guidance  Work  in  Colleges  and  Universities.  Office  of 
Ed.,  Wash.  25,  D.  C,  46p.  Free. 

“Nondirective  Techniques  in  the  Study  of  Developmental  Tasks  of 
Adolescence,”  Sidney  J.  Levy.  School  Review,  May-June  1949. 
5750  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago  .97. 


Student  Activities 


PreviPW  of  collego  has  been  given  a  group  of  100 
outstanding  high  school  seniors  by  the  U.  of  Indiana. 
This  month  the  seniors  were  week-end  guests  on  the  cam¬ 
pus,  spending  Friday  attending  classes  with  members  of 
Alpha  Lambda  Delta  and  Phi  Eta  Sigma,  freshman  hon- 
oraries,  the  next  day  meeting  with  campus  leaders  to  hear 
about  extra-curricular  activities. 


Study  of  ’’hidden  tuition”  recently  has  been 
undertaken  by  a  student  group  at  the  Thomas  Jefferson 
high  school  in  Council  Bluffs.  la.  Its  first  discovery :  that 
costs  for  the  average  senior  amount  to  approximately  8139 
if  he  participates  in  all  class  activities,  attends  all  school 
events  and  is  active  in  sports. 

Conducted  by  the  Self  Reliant  Club  (with  the  help  of  a 
PTA  committee  and  Principal  Ray  F.  Myers),  the  investi¬ 
gation  is  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  whether  the  school 
is  promoting  a  program  so  expensive  that  only  a  few 
students  can  participate.  Although  costs  were  approx¬ 
imated  by  senior  class  members  this  year,  next  year  seniors 
will  keep  itemized  accounts  of  their  expenses. 

The  Self-Reliant  Club,  incidentally,  gets  its  name  from 
its  major  requirement  for  membership.  Because  members 
have  been  deemed  capable  of  directing  their  own  conduct 
and  study  habits  by  a  75%  vote  of  home  room  classmates, 
faculty  and  student  council,  they  are  granted  more  inde¬ 
pendence  than  other  members.  Among  their  privileges: 
(1)  they  may  be  absent  from  classes  without  excuses  (2) 
they  may  visit  any  class  in  the  school  at  their  will. 

Two  iustitutes  for  student  leaders  have  been 
conducted  this  year  by  public  and  parochial  high  schools 
of  Cincinnati  and  adjoining  communities.  All-day  affairs 
held  on  Saturday,  the  programs  consist  of  opening  gen¬ 
eral  sessions,  small  study  groups,  a  closing  assembly  at 
which  group  spokesmen  report  their  findings.  Participants 
are  selected  on  the  basis  of  their  ability  to  take  part  in 
discussion  of  the  subject  under  consideration,  to  help  plan 
the  institute  and  to  initiate  follow-up  activities  in  their 
own  schools.  Attended  by  approximately  700  students, 
the  most  recent  gathering  took  up  the  study  of  “The 
American  Way,”  the  previous  institute,  “Safety.”  More 
than  100  adults  from  school  staffs  and  various  city  organ¬ 
izations  have  helped  plan  and  conduct  each  session,  while 
the  Cincinnati  Junior  Town  Meeting  has  paid  expenses. 

A  revolving  trophy  for  sportsmanship  has 

been  established  by  eight  high  schools  that  are  members 
of  the  West  Suburban  Conference  near  Chicago.  An  idea 
of  the  high  school  student  council  at  Hinsdale,  Ill.,  the 
trophy  will  go  to  the  school  whose  student  body  is  found 
to  display  the  best  spirit  of  fair  play  at  inter-school  games. 
A  sportsmanship  rating  sheet,  developed  by  a  committee 
of  student  representatives,  is  used  in  “grading”  student 
bodies  on  their  conduct  and  attitudes  at  the  close  of  each 
school  game.  The  rating  is  done  by  the  sportsmanship 
committee,  its  sponsor  and  the  principal  of  each  school 
participating  in  the  event. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Student  Assistants  in  High  School  Libraries,”  Catherine  S. 
Blanchard.  Library  Jour.,  Apr.  15,  1949.  62  W.  45th  St.,  N.  Y.  19. 
(A  survey  of  practices  in  the  use  of  student  help  in  school  libraries.) 

“Students  Tackle  Hidden  Tuition-.  Practice  of  Group  Work,” 
John  W.  Hanson.  Educational  Administration  &  Supervision,  Feb. 
1949.  Warwick  <£•  Work,  Inc.,  Baltimore  2,  Md.  (Report  of  a 
study,  made  by  the  Student  Council  of  the  U.  of  Illinois  high 
school,  which  led  to  the  sale  of  student  activity  tickets  covering 
athletic,  dramatic  and  social  functions.) 
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Physical  Education  and  Health 


!¥ew  types  of  school  lunch  hread  will  supply 
the  nutrient  that  is  most  often  lacking  in  the  noon-time 
diet  of  school  children.  Being  developed  at  Government 
laboratories  in  Beltsville,  Md..  the  new  breads  are  strong 
in  Vitamin  B-1,  or  thiamine.  One  contains  three  times 
the  normal  amount  of  skim  milk;  the  other  is  made  with 
oatmeal,  dried  fruits  and  nuts.  After  tests  are  complete, 
the  recipes  will  be  made  available  to  school  lunch  man¬ 
agers  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Besides  being  low  in  thiamine  (which  Department 
nutritionists  say  is  the  most  glaring  fault  of  school-planned 
meals),  most  school  lunches  have  been  found  to  be  low 
in  Vitamin  C  except  on  day's  when  citrus  juice  is  served. 
Best  point  of  school  lunches  from  a  nutritionist’s  view; 
they  are  high  in  riboflavin,  supplied  by  milk. 

A  program  for  cancer  education,  recently 
started  in  the  New  York  City  schools,  is  said  to  be  the 
most  extensive  ever  undertaken  by  a  school  system.  Spon¬ 
sored  in  cooperation  with  the  New  York  City  Cancer  Com¬ 
mittee,  the  program  is  concentrated  in  the  high  school 
biology  curriculum.  Facts  on  cancer,  including  those 
that  correct  false  ideas  that  it  is  contagious,  inherited  or 
always  fatal,  are  presented  in  biology  classes,  while  the 
health  department  is  responsible  for  assembly  lectures 
and  motion  pictures  on  cancer  detection  and  treatment. 
English  and  art  departments  have  been  asked  to  help  by 
encouraging  theme-writing  and  poster-making  on  some 
aspect  of  the  disease. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Health  Education  Materials.  Nat.  Dairy  Council.  Ill  N.  Canal  St., 
Chicago  6.  31  p.  Free.  (A  catalog  of  health  materials  acailable 
from  the  council.) 

Teaching  Posture  and  Body  Mechanics,  Ellen  Davis  Kelly.  A.  S. 
Barnes  &  Co.,  lOl  5th  Ave.,  N,  Y.  3.  $3.75.  (Suggested  activities 
for  teaching  good  posture  to  children  of  all  ages.) 

Principles  of  Health  Education  Applied,  Clifford  Lee  Brounell. 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  330  IF.  42nd  St.,  N.  Y.  18.  38lp.  $3.75. 
( A  review  of  health  problems  and  of  the  methods  being  used  to 
bring  them  to  the  attention  of  the  public  through  schools  and  com¬ 
munity  organizations.) 


AudiO"Visual 


A  lO-watt  FM  station  was  opened  April  30  by  De- 
Pauw  U,  in  Greencastle,  Ind.  Said  to  be  the  first  10-watt 
FM  outlet  in  operation,  the  station  will  cover  a  minimum 
radius  of  six  miles. 

TV  as  an  educational  tool  received  top  billing 
at  the  19th  Institute  for  Education  by  Radio  held 
May  5  to  8  at  Ohio  State  U.  in  Columbus.  Mrs.  Ruth 
Weir  Miller,  director  of  a  television  project  which  is  being 
conducted  in  31  Philadelphia  and  nearby  schools,  pro¬ 
claimed  that  “if  the  objective  of  teaching  is  the  acquisition 
of  concepts,  television  is  the  most  dynamic  tool  the  teacher 


has  ever  had  at  her  command.”  Wayne  Coy,  chairman  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission,  predicted  that 
TV  would  dominate  the  broadcasting  field  in  five  years. 

In  one  way,  incidentally,  television  already  has  started 
to  dominate.  In  the  radio  set  manufacturing  business, 
production  of  television  sets  has  been  greater  in  dollar 
volume  recently  than  production  of  radios. 

In  teaching  current  economics.  Helen  Hunter 
.Smith  of  Morris  high  school.  New  York  City,  requires 
students  to  keep  abreast  of  radio  speeches  concerned  with 
economics.  Elach  student  maintains  a  “radio  log.”  in  which 
he  must  summarize  and  rate  15  speeches  during  the  term. 
In  rating  them,  he  may  choose  between  “valid,”  “invalid.” 
and  “I  don’t  know,”  but  his  choice  must  be  justified  by  a 
.50-word  explanation.  Such  radio  logs  are  a  practical  de¬ 
vice  and  applicable  to  history,  civics,  music,  literature  or 
sociology,  the  teacher  points  out. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Radio  and  Television  Bibliography,  Office  of  Ed.,  K'ash.  25,  D.  C. 
1 5c.  (A  listing  of  more  than  400  sources  of  information  on  radio 
and  television,  including  sources  of  material  on  careers  in  radio 
and  television  fields.) 


Vocational  and  industrial 


f 'uoperation  between  four  school  systems 

is  responsible  for  vocational  and  adult  education  programs 
in  Marine  City,  Marysville,  Algonac  and  St,  Clair,  Mich. 
— all  cities  of  less  than  5,000  population.  Together  these 
towns  employ  a  director  of  adult  and  vocational  education 
who  visits  each  of  their  high  schools  once  a  week  to  super¬ 
vise  vocational  and  industrial  classes,  and  a  coordinator 
who  works  with  students  taking  cooperative  occupational, 
apprentice  and  on-the-job  training.  Administered  by  a 
board  consisting  of  the  superintendent  and  one  school 
board  member  from  each  town,  the  program  is  constructed 
according  to  the  suggestions  of  four  community  councils. 

f'ollege  graduates  seeking  jobs  are  running 
into  more  difficulty  this  year,  according  to  placement 
bureaus.  New  York  U.  reports  that  one-third  fewer  com¬ 
panies  are  recruiting  seniors  for  their  training  programs; 
Drexel  Institute  of  Technology  in  Philadelphia  has  re¬ 
ceived  only  half  the  1948  calls  for  applicants;  the  Boston 
U.  placement  chief  reports  that  company  scouts  are  be¬ 
coming  fussy  about  whom  they  interview,  asking  to  see 
only  students  in  the  top  tenth  of  the  class.  Elsewhere 
colleges  report  that  future  employers  are  taking  a  closer 
look  at  scholastic  records  of  applicants.  In  greatest  de¬ 
mand,  placement  bureaus  say,  are  salesmen,  accountants 
and  some  types  of  engineers — although  a  committee  of 
the  Engineers  Joint  Council  (composed  of  representatives 
of  five  major  engineering  societies)  has  reported  that  it 
expects  a  23%  drop  in  employment  of  graduating  engin¬ 
eers.  Bureaus  report  that  there  are  still  many  jobs  for 
women — if  they  are  teachers,  nurses,  home  economists  or 
clerical  workers. 
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Ad^’ice  for  girls  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor:  prepare  for  both  a  home  and  a  job.  Chances  are 
three  to  one  that  a  girl  will  work  at  some  stage  in  her  life; 
five  to  one  that  she  will  be  married,  according  to  latest 
statistics  from  the  Department’s  Women’s  Bureau. 

Most  useful  business  course,  as  judged  by  21 
top-ranking  seniors  at  the  U.  of  Illinois,  is  economics. 
Their  opinion  coincides  with  that  of  businessmen  and 
professors  who  recently  were  polled  by  a  subcommittee  of 
the  Amer.  Economic  Assn.,  according  to  Dean  Howard  R. 
Bowen  of  the  University’s  College  of  Commerce  and  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration. 

A  kit  of  materials  on  apprenticeship  has 

been  distributed  to  guidance  directors  of  all  secondary 
schools  in  Contra  Costa  County,  Calif.  Each  contains 
information  on  the  California  apprenticeship  program,  a 
list  of  apprenticeable  occupations,  copies  of  schedules  op¬ 
erating  in  the  Bay  area  for  the  various  trades,  related  in¬ 
struction  offered  by  schools  and  a  sheaf  of  pamphlets  on 
types  of  apprenticeship. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Appraising  Vocational  Fitness  by  Means  of  Psychological  Tests, 
Donald  E.  Super.  Harper  &  Bros..  49  E.  33rd  St.,  N.  Y.  16.  $6. 
(An  evaluation  of  tests  available  for  identification  of  vocational 
aptitudes  and  skills.) 

Vocational  Education  in  a  Democracy,  Chas.  Allen  Prosser  and 
Thos.  Henry  Quigley.  Amer.  Technical  Soc.,  Drexel  Ave.  &  58th 
St.,  Chicago  37.  584p.  $6.50.  (A  revised  edition  containing  mate¬ 
rial  on  new  advances  made  in  vocational  training  since  the  time 
the  original  book  was  published  in  1925.) 

“Industrial  Education  Number,”  Education,  Apr.  1949.  Palmer  Co., 
370  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston  10,  Mass.  (A  collection  of  articles  on 
new  developments  in  industrial  education.) 

“Special  Directory  and  Planning  Issue,”  School  Shop,  Apr.  1949. 
330  S.  State  St.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  (A  series  of  articles  on  plan¬ 
ning  various  types  of  school  shops;  directories  for  equipment,  sup¬ 
plies  and  instructional  materials.) 


Adult  Education 


Best  interuatiunal  relations  programs 

conducted  by  adult  agencies  are  those  being  sponsored  by 
agricultural  groups,  according  to  a  survey*  recently  com¬ 
pleted  for  the  Amer.  Assn,  of  Adult  Education  and  the 
U.  S.  Nat.  Commission  for  UNESCO.  Besides  paying  more 
attention  to  international  issues,  farm  groups  also  rated 
higher  than  others  in  relating  such  study  to  local  affairs, 
the  survey  reveals.  While  709^  of  topics  studied  by  units 
connected  with  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service  and 
Farm  Bureau  Federations  pertained  to  the  international 
scene,  only  66%  of  those  sponsored  by  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities,  46%  of  those  sponsored  by  women’s  clubs  and 
45%  of  those  conducted  by  public  schools,  touched  upon 
it. 

Agencies  listed  as  the  principal  problems  encountered 
in  developing  international  programs  (1)  public  apathy 
(2)  inadequate  finances  (3)  poor  leadership  (4)  inade¬ 
quate  materials  (5)  competing  programs  and  interests 


(6)  poor  promotion.  Agricultural  groups,  however,  did 
not  find  apathy  a  problem.  In  fact,  their  difiiculties  show 
a  more  vigorous  approach  to  the  study  of  public  affairs. 
They  listed  (1)  keeping  discussion  and  action  geared  to 
local  needs  (2)  keeping  attention  centered  on  problems 
of  group  members  (3)  providing  good  leadership  (4) 
helping  the  group  develop  teamwork. 

A  new  course  for  adults  offered  fur  the  first  time 
this  spring  by  the  Great  Neck  (N.  Y.)  schools  covers  local 
taxes,  rights,  privileges  and  laws.  It  is  called  “Living  in 
Great  Neck.” 

A  new  adult  education  laboratory,  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Institute  of  Adult  Education  at  Columbus  U. 
Teachers  College,  will  evaluate  films,  radio  offerings  and 
telecasts  for  their  usefulness  in  adult  programs.  First  re¬ 
views,  to  be  published  later  this  spring,  will  cover  audio¬ 
visual  materials  on  international  affairs  and  human  rela¬ 
tions.  Another  project  of  the  Institute:  an  analysis  of 
specific  educational  needs  which  are  not  being  met  by 
radio,  television  and  films. 

Witb  the  help  4»f  the  Fulbright  Act.  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  hopes  to  establish  a 
“visiting  teacher”  system  for  the  international  relations 
programs  of  adult  groups  in  small  communities.  An¬ 
nounced  at  the  Federation’s  annual  convention  in  Florida 
recently,  the  plan  calls  for  each  state  sending  a  graduate 
student  abroad  for  study,  for  the  State  Departments  of 
Education  to  arrange  speaking  tours  for  the  students  upon 
their  return. 

Special  c«»urse8  for  deaf  illiterates  have  been 
scheduled  by  the  Federal  Security  Agency  and  the  State  of 
Michigan  for  June  20  to  July  30  at  the  School  for  Deaf  in 
Lansing.  Open  to  persons  from  the  entire  country,  the 
program  is  the  first  of  its  type  under  the  federal-state  ar¬ 
rangement  for  vocational  rehabilitation  of  civilians. 

A  new  intergroup  project  of  the  Nat.  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Christians  and  Jews  is  planned  for  industrial 
plants  throughout  the  country.  The  first  program  will  be 
established  at  the  General  Cable  Corp.  plant  in  Perth 
Amboy,  N.  J.,  where  weekly  meetings  will  be  conducted 
for  nine  weeks  by  specialists  in  social  science,  education, 
psychology,  anthropology  and  religion. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

^“Education  for  International  Understanding,”  Robertson  Sillars. 
Adult  Education  Jour.,  Apr.  1949.  525  W.  I20th  St.,  N.  Y.  27. 

“A  Course  in  Parliamentary  Procedure  as  an  Approach  to  Leader¬ 
ship  Training  for  Adults,”  Fred  G.  Stevenson.  School  &  Society, 
Apr.  30,  1949.  15  Amsterdam  Ave..  N.  Y.  23.  (Description  of  a 
course  offered  by  the  U.  of  Michigan  Extension  Service.) 

“The  University's  Role  in  Workers’  Education”  Phillips  Bradley. 
Adult  Ed.  Jour.,  Apr.  1949.  525  W.  I20th  St.,  N.  Y.  27. 

“He  Who  Runs  May  Read”  Elizabeth  A.  Simpson.  III.  Education. 
Mar.  1949.  100  E.  Edu  ards  St.,  Springfield,  III.  ( An  account  of  the 
adult  reading  service  at  the  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology.) 
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Education  Summary  •  May  20,  1949 


Pareni"Teacher 


Better  faeulty-parent  relationshipN  have 
resulted  from  a  decentralized  PTA  study  program  in  oper¬ 
ation  in  the  Oak  Park  (Ill.)  elementary  schools,  according 
to  Supt.  Bertrand  L.  Smith.  Parents  of  children  in  each 
classroom  form  a  study  unit  which  meets  regularly  with 
the  teacher  to  look  at  pupils’  work  and  to  hear  from  her 
what  current  studies  have  been  designed  to  achieve.  The 
units  do  n'ot  replace,  but  supplement,  the  regular  PTA 
program.  Supt.  Smith  explains. 

Parents  of  eolleyfe  students  have  organized  at 
Northwestern  IT.  This  month  the  group  held  its  first  meet¬ 
ing  when  parents  came  from  all  sections  of  the  country  to 
take  part  in  a  week-end  of  campus  activities.  Nucleus  of 
the  association  is  a  committee  which  keeps  other  parents 
informed  of  university  activities  and  serves  as  a  liaison 
between  the  administration  and  parents. 

Proforf  of  f’alifornia  PTA’S  will  be  promoting 
establishment  of  regulations  setting  standards  of  weight 
and  physical  development  adequate  for  the  safety  of  high 
school  football  players,  the  State  Congress  reports. 


Miscellany 


Townsfolk  fhouKhf  it  impractical,  but  398 

pupils  of  the  John  Kerr  Primary  School  in  Winchester, 
Va.,  found  no  fault  with  the  gift.  They  had  been  willed 
the  income  from  SIOO.OOO  left  in  trust  by  a  local  fruit 
peddler  whom  the  town  had  always  considered  penniless. 
There  were  no  strings  attached  to  the  gift — his  will  speci¬ 
fied  that  dividends  were  to  be  divided  semi-annually 
among  the  children  of  John  Kerr  school  to  spend  “just  as 
they  pleased.” 

Added  to  the  EntSlish  lan|{na|{e  in  the  past  13 
years  have  been  15,000  new  words  and  word-meanings. 
All  appear  in  Webster's  New  Collegiate  Dictionary,  recent¬ 
ly  released  by  the  G.  &  C.  Merriam  Co. 

An  undated  holiday  at  the  end  of  each  year  is 
one  of  the  calendar  reforms  urged  by  the  World  Calendar 
Assn.,  6.30  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  To  be  considered 
by  the  United  Nations  Assembly  in  September,  the  revised 
calendar  calls  for  dividing  the  year  into  three-month 
quarters  of  13  weeks  each,  with  the  first  month  of  each 
quarter  containing  31  days,  the  other  months  30.  The  day 
following  December  30th  would  have  no  date,  but  a  name, 
as  would  the  day  following  June  30th  on  leap  year.  Among 
the  proposal’s  advantages:  dates  would  fall  on  the  same 
day  of  the  week  each  year  (Christmas  always  on  Monday) . 

S 


New  Classroom  Material 

A  First  Aid  Text  for  Junior  High  Classes  .  .  . 
announced  this  month  by  Doubleday  &  Co.,  Garden 
City,  N.  Y.,  is  a  new  American  Red  Cross  first  aid 
manual  written  specifically  for  12,  13  and  14-year- 
olds.  While  it  covers  the  same  ground  as  the 
standard  A.R.C.  first  aid  handbook,  it  stresses  safety- 
mindedness,  emphasizing  that  most  accidents  are 
preventable.  Titled  “The  American  Red  Cross  First 
Aid  Textbook  for  Juniors,”  it  is  priced  at  fl,  with 
a  20%  discount  to  schools. 

Six  Air  Age  Readers  .  .  .  supplying  aviation  in¬ 
formation  for  children  in  elementary  grades,  recently 
have  been  published  hy  Carlton  L.  Wheeler,  Inc., 
Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.  Called  the  “Tess  and  Ted”  series, 
they  have  been  written  by  Supt.  Clayton  E.  Rose 
of  the  Penn  Yan  schools,  and  the  publisher,  Carlton 
I..  Wheeler,  a  certified  pilot  and  aviation  instructor. 
The  readers  are  priced  at  60c  each  if  ordered  in 
quantities  of  less  than  10;  at  45c  each  if  more  than 
10  copies  are  purchased. 

"The  Gift  of  Freedom"  ...  is  a  new  booklet  on 
the  economic  story  of  America  which  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  It 
is  available  from  the  Supt.  of  Documents,  Govt. 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C.,  for  55c. 

"Smart  Driving"  ...  a  54  frame  filmstrip,  and 
an  accompanying  teacher's  manual  may  be  obtained 
from  NE.\  headquarters,  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  for  S2.  The  strip,  prepared  by  the 
National  Highway  Users  Conference,  is  designed  for 
use  in  high  school  driver  education  courses. 

A  List  of  Conservation  Materials  .  .  .  which  are 
available  without  cost  to  teachers,  has  been  com¬ 
piled  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

For  Assemblies  on  Intergroup  Relations  .  .  .  the 
Anti-Defamation  League,  Pacific  Bldg.,  Portland, 
Ore.,  suggests  use  of  its  16-mm  films  in  which 
friendship  songs  are  presented  through  the  bouncing- 
ball  technique. 

Three  Films  on  Mexico  .  .  .  have  recently  been 
released  by  Simmel-Meservey,  Inc.,  321  S.  Beverly 
Drive,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif.  “There  Were  Two  Doc¬ 
tors”  contrasts  some  of  the  customs  and  traditions 
of  Mexican  peasant  life  with  modem  science;  “The 
Jungle  Idol”  shows  the  gathering  of  chicle  in  Yu¬ 
catan;  “The  Road  for  San  Pablo”  presents  the  life 
of  a  Mexican  farmer.  The  films  are  priced  at  198. 
$79,  |98,  respectively,  in  black  and  white;  at  $170, 
$145,  $170  in  color. 

"Your  Usefulness  in  the  Making"  ...  is  the  most 
recent  in  a  series  of  guidance  leaflets  published 
by  the  NEA.  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  6. 
D.  C.  This,  designed  as  a  “commencement  message” 
for  graduating  seniors,  gives  tips  on  planning  for 
a  vocation,  developing  skills,  finding  a  job.  The 
leaflets  are  priced  at  Ic  each,  but  no  orders  are 
accepted  for  less  than  25. 

"Inside  the  Atom"  ...  is  an  11-minute  film,  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  Nat.  Film  Board  of  Canada.  Emphasiz¬ 
ing  continuing  atomic  research  along  non-military 
lines,  it  presents  animated  diagrams  to  give  an 
elementary  explanation  of  atomic  fission.  The  film 
may  be  purchased  from  the  Board,  at  440  W.  Madi¬ 
son,  Chicago  6,  for  $25,  or  rented  for  $1.50. 
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